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A CONFESSIONAL 

The Kingdom of All-Souls, and Two Other Poems, by 
George Edward Woodberry. The Woodberry Society. 

The most amazing feature of this small volume of 
poems is the preface. It is at once a gloss upon the text, 
and a confessional. At least without this gloss, the 
spiritual crises in the first poem, and a large share of 
the spiritual intention of the other two poems, might not 
be comprehensible; yet, to be exact, the preface gives us 
so much more insight into the poet's mind, that the poems 
are in reality a gloss upon the preface. I shall quote 
therefore from both. Mr. Woodberry says: 

These three poems, though written without reference to one another, have a 
slight element in common which may perhaps excuse their being placed together, 
in that they are all poems of expectancy, in the mood of faith in the future. They 
have a touch of prophetic conviction, and that atmosphere of largeness of world- 
hope which is a trait of our time. 

They are grounded in personal feeling and reality, and the first of them is 
charged with specific allusions to my own experience which may not be sufficiently 
self-explanatory. The editor who published it, for example, desired more light on 
what I meant by the "youth" in the Sicilian mine, whom he took to be a symbolical 
figure. I seldom deal in symbolism; if there be hidden meanings in my verses, they 
are there without my knowledge. 

Mr. Woodberry then goes on to give us his explanation 
of the obscure passages in The Kingdom of all Souls, 
which explanation the editor of The Atlantic printed with 
the poem "in order to protect the reader from the pitfall 
which he had found." We follow his example: 

In the stench and murk of Sicilian mines I lost my ways 

of light; 
For a youth with a torch came gazing on me, with the 

nude archaic line 
That I loved in the marbles of Athens, and the fire of 

his soul sank in mine; 
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The woe of his eyes, the want of his limbs, the intimate 

look of his soul, — 
Who shall measure the wave of passion that from spirit 

to spirit may roll! 
And, year after year, grew poverty dear; and thereat I 

wondered then, 
That my soul issued first unto wan lives accurst in the 

loveliest lands of men. 

What I actually saw is just what I say I saw. The incident made a deep 
impression upon me. I went down into a sulphur mine in a remote corner of 
Sicily .... It was pitch-black except for our candles, it was very hot . . . 
Then this youth came along the gallery with his torch and went by; but having 
seen me he came back to get some soldi. He was naked, as the others were practi- 
cally, and the light of his torch showed the figure in the darkness; he was eighteen 
or less, I should say, and his pose as he held out his hand was as perfect as you can 
imagine for a simple action in which his body, the place, all joined, — it was a 
perfect expression of poverty. What struck me, however, was the extraordinary 
resemblance the lines of his figure bore to the archaic Apollos at Athens (there is 
one at Naples), in which the body seems stiffened in its material as if the artist 
could not free the form from the stone. The living body was just the same, stif- 
fened in its lines just so; and this youth so seen was as perfect a piece of archaic art 
as I ever saw. It made an indelible impression on my eye — and on my heart, too. 



The second obscure passage follows: 



Then I said to my Spirit beside me tall: "I have fear — 

this is some charm 
That the Impish Ones have wrought upon me to do me 

malignant harm, 
That for the blood-wasted and beauty-blasted I lay 

bright worship by, — 
Hover above it — sink in it — love it, — 'tis some 

charm of the Evil Eye. 
But my Spirit beside me gathered height in his pride. 

Then as a greater wonder arose. 
Whereat my delicate being aloof with the horror thereof 

froze. 
For I saw in the den of a prison-pen, on a peak of 

Argos' coast. 
Men whom whips compel, mould as in hell the matrix of 

the Host; 
Murderers, thieves, and every brood of dark and 

heinous sin 
Forged in that shed the seal of God's Bread, that 

stamps Christ's name therein. 
At the state prison at Nauplia, in Greece, the convicts fabricate an iron stamp, 
which is used to imprint the Christian symbol IHS on the Easter bread. I was 
very much shocked by that. 

The italics are not the poet's. They are used to 
denote the state of partial salvation, the contradictory 
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experience, of a half-awakened soul. For the poem is 
obviously the tragic experience of a conventional soul 
facing unconventionality — life. The poet, apparently, 
has looked out upon life only through the eyes of others; 
has looked upon life through a form of life already made 
static through the creative art of others. And even the 
new shock of awakening consciousness is due less to indi- 
vidual experience than to the forceful suggestion of a 
master mind. Mr. Woodberry naively records this history, 
and we learn with astonished amusement how things which 
are commonly supposed to be a poet's birthright have 
been acquired in this instance through patient apprentice- 
ship. 

The thought toward the end of the poem, — "past the sensual, past the moral," 
— contains a Nietzschean element, which is found elsewhere in my later verse. 
I picked up a volume of Nietsche, then unknown to me, quite by accident in a 
bookstore at Athens, eight years ago. and was so struck by it that I bought it. 
The translation was in Italian, La Gaia Scienza. I afterward bought and read, all 
his works; and little sympathetic as I am with the doctrines of the Super-Man by 
which he is most known, there was much in his discursive mind which was kindred 
to my own solitary musing and brooding in those Mediterranean years. I felt 
him, like the call of a voice in the unknown before me. / fear I am less one of 
the million " We Americans*' than of the few "Us Europeans." I was always doubly 
conscious, Le Voyageur el Son Ombre; and my heart, at least, has knowledge Par 
dela leRien et le Mai; Aurore might have served as the title of this little book; 
and if I have not talked with Zarathustra, there are those in our small company 
who have. Nietzsche was an original and powerful genius, perhaps with the 
eccentric, proud wilfulness of a natural leader of men's minds. 1 know no modern 
thinker with such a fire-flow in him, the vital burst, la vie. I think of him as what 
I have found most rare in life, either among men or books, — a companion on my 
way. / dare say I should have found him, in real life, quite impossible; but, safely 
walled apart by time and space and death, we are friends in the spirit. From him, 
too, as you already observe, I took the title of the third poem. 

Ah, those minds whom, in real life, one would doubtless 
have found quite impossible! One can not help wonder- 
ing how Nietzsche, in real life, would have found Mr. 
Woodberry; or how, safely walled apart by time and 
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space and death, with what keen satiric zest he may not 
now view this naive token of kinship ! 

Not the least surprising thing about Mr. Woodberry's 
book, apart from the unconscious humor of the preface, 
is the metrical echo of Edgar Allan Poe in the poems. 
Here, too, is a spirit whom, judging from Mr. Wood- 
berry's biography of Poe, he would doubtless have found 
quite impossible in life. But life shocks Mr. Woodberry — 
even though he turn to art to soften it; art that has been 
drawn, as it were, from the very entrails of life . . . 
as it is always drawn. He does not realize, apparently 
that there are other men besides murderers and thieves — 
"men whom whips compel," who "mould as in hell the 
matrix of the Host." 

A. C. H. 



ANNOUNCEMENT OF PRIZES 

The prize of two hundred and fifty dollars, offered 
by the guarantors of Poetry for the best poem pub- 
lished during the magazine's first year, has been awarded 
to 

Mr. William Butler Yeats, 
for his poem The Grey Rock, published in the April 
number. 

This award has been supplemented by a second prize 
offered by a few guarantors who prefer to remain anony- 
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